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SOCIAL AND ETHICAL INTERPRETATIONS OF 
MENTAL DEVELOPMENT. 1 

The contents and main results of Professor Baldwin's book, 
Social and Ethical Interpretations of Mental Development, are now, 
doubtless, so familiar to students of social and philosophical 
questions that it is needless for me to give any detailed account 
or analysis of it. The bulk of it is taken up with the attempt to 
show that the "principles of the development of the individual 
apply also to the evolution of society." It maintains that the 
organization of the knowledge, of the conduct, of the ideals, of the 
individual person is effected not " exclusively by private tests," 
but by a kind of social dialectic, a process of "take and give" 
and "give and take" between his social environment and him- 
self, by a process of imitation and successful invention on the 
basis of "social heredity" and enforced adaptation to changes in 
the environment. Then, in the second place, that the " general 
fact of human social organization " may be conceived in the 
very psychological terms and principles that characterize the 
process of personal mental organization — that, in other words, 
the " so-called dialectic whereby the child comes to a knowledge 
of himself by building up a sense of his social environment, may 
also be looked at from the side of social organization ;" that, in 
short, the mental and moral organization of the individual, and 
social organization itself, may and can be explained by the same 
psychological principles. The results of the book are manifold, 
and I shall below refer to some of them in detail. The two 
chief results seem to have assumed, by general acclamation, places 
that were waiting for them in the constructions of contemporary 
science. The first one — that the self must be conceived as a 
"socius," as a bipolar unity, as either term of an antithesis, as 
an ego or an alter, as one term or end of a personal relation 

1 Read before the American Psychological Association, New York, December 30, 
1898. 
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arising out of a common or identical thought-content or action- 
content — has already been accepted as a fact by the sociolo- 
gists, and may be found doing duty under its own technical 
appellation (the "socius ") in the recent manual by Professor 
Giddings, of Columbia, called the Elements of Sociology. And 
the second — that society is a "psychological organization" — fits on, 
as a kind of coping-stone marked with the imprimatur of a master- 
worker in the realm of mind, to the edifice that French and 
American sociologists have in the last ten years erected on the 
ruins of the biological sociology of the preceding two decades. 
Mr. Baldwin has thus done at least two things, either one of 
which would give him a place in the annals of scientific progress — 
shown, in the first place, with greater completeness and greater 
exactitude than any recent psychologist, the part played by social 
contact, by social action and reaction, in the mental develop- 
ment of the individual ; and shown, in the second place, the broad 
and deep psychological foundations of the greatest idea of this 
century, an idea that has a great role to play in the next century 
— the idea, namely, that the progress of society depends upon 
psychological factors. 

Unlike Professor Dewey, 1 I must confess to having received, 
from even a first perusal, the impression that Mr. Baldwin's book 
did actually, from its author's point of view, achieve the object 
of his endeavors ; the exhibition, to-wit, of social organization 
and personal mental organization under the same psychological 
principles, the principles of imitation and generalization, of habit 
and accommodation, and so on. I did find it somewhat long and 
somewhat unduly discursive and lacking in symmetry and pro- 
portion, but I attributed these defects to the fact of its being an 
investigative and pioneer essay rather than a didactic treatise. 
One of the first things about it that please is its classical recog- 
nition (for after recent articles by Professors Titchener and 
Munsterberg we may call this very recognition classical and 
imperative) of epistemological principles, that is, self-imposed 
strictures about method and subject-matter. With Mr. Baldwin 

'See Philosophical Review for November, 1898, "Discussion" by Professors 
Baldwin and Dewey ; also New World 1st October, 1898. 
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himself, I think that Professor Dewey's criticism and discussion 
of Social and Ethical Interpretations, important as it is from the point 
of view of the reorganization in several of our leading psycho- 
logical conceptions involved by the essay, tends very largely to 
overlook its professed point of view. Mr. Baldwin distinguishes 
carefully both his method and his matter from the method and 
matter of other psychologists, and would be the first to denounce 
the idea that he is to be held responsible for initial definite con- 
ceptions about the nature of personality (a thing that Professor 
Dewey finds to be sadly lacking) , or the nature of mind and 
mental processes. Questions " about the nature of mind," he has 
told us in his first volume, and in his second too, are largely 
independent of questions of origin. If Mr. Baldwin is, perhaps, 
somewhat more dogmatic about his contention that society is a 
" psychological organization," seeming by this very dogmatism to 
be speaking rather as a sociologist than a psychologist, we must 
bear in mind, what many of us know to be a fact, that the provinces 
of sociology and psychology for the present actually overlap, and 
almost coincide as to their common effort and desire to find the 
psychological basis for the phenomena of social organization and 
social progress, and that the sub-title of Mr. Baldwin's book 
informs us that it is a study in social psychology. 

Mr. Baldwin's point of view is genetic, the form of that 
method which (to use his own words) "inquires into the psycho- 
logical development of the human individual in the earlier stages 
of his growth for light upon his social nature, and also upon the 
social organization in which he bears a part." In regard to this 
point of view, we ought, I think, to congratulate ourselves upon 
the successful employment to which it has been put by our 
author, and upon the extent to which he has enriched positive 
psychology by his observations and experiments. It is only 
natural, perhaps, that the genetic method should have led to the 
conclusion that the reality of the self consists in process and 
progress rather than stable equilibrium or peculiarity of personal 
content, but this is a result to which everything in post-Kantian 
philosophy and psychology that has followed the lead of Scho- 
penhauer rather than that of Herbart has been tending. It is 
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itself a net contribution to the psychology of personality, and 
an impartial critic of Mr. Baldwin's book would probably confess 
that what Professor Dewey finds to be the ever-recurring circular 
process and argument from the self to society and from society 
to the self, and then back again, is its chief positive result and 
contention, and not its conspicuous defect. Mr. Dewey finds 
that Mr. Baldwin first assumes the self on the one hand and 
society on the other, and then tells us that in our mental develop- 
ment we oscillate and react from the one to the other. While the 
sense of effort at overcoming difficulties revealed in Mr. Bald- 
win's argumentation may tend to support this contention, it is 
hardly a description of the book from its own point of view — 
the genetic one. Mr. Baldwin does not exactly assume the self 
and society ; he assumes the fact of mental development, 
studies it in its genesis and growth, and finds that it involves the 
conception and the reality of the self as a socius, as one term or 
the other of a common thought or action-content. I am per- 
fectly aware that these dialectical phrases about the self being 
one term of a relation in a common thought or action-situation 
have an illusive metaphysical character that is somewhat difficult 
to manage ; yet, if we patiently wait until the end of Mr. Bald- 
win's investigation, we shall find in his account of the final con- 
flict between the moral man and society an underlying belief in 
the reality of human personality as something more than mere 
implication in a social situation or mere conformity to social 
process. 

Nor, to make another point about his genetic method, is Mr. 
Baldwin merely justified in the conclusion he arrives at from the 
employment of that method ; but he lets us see that he is amply 
justified in using the genetic method as a method. From his 
successful exhibition of the fact that organization and system 
are worked into the personal self only by the "social dialectic," 
he has shown us that it is impossible to understand the nature 
of consciousness and conscious process apart from the genetic 
point of view. I wish to emphasize this point, because it so fully 
harmonizes with a good deal of important matter that has very 
recently been put forward, by such writers as Stout and Titchener 
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and Mr. McDougall, on the nature of psychological method and 
the nature of conscious processes. While it is, indeed, becoming 
every day clearer and clearer that no single man can write a book 
upon psychology in general, it is becoming more and more 
imperative for all psychologists to arrive at some common agree- 
ment regarding the nature of mental or conscious process, so that 
the public may understand what is meant by psychology as the 
study of psychical or mental processes. In this last important 
book upon psychology we have the most definite confirmation of 
the idea that there can be, in the words of Mr. W. R. McDougall, 1 
no complete science of conscious processes as such, or rather 
(and more definitely) of the idea that conscious processes can- 
not be understood apart from the idea of function or genetic 
development. What I mean is that the time has come for both 
philosophers and psychologists to do all they can, by their defini- 
tions of consciousness and mental process, to disabuse the mind 
of the average man of the idea that we human beings possess con- 
sciousness for any other reason than the one reason that we may do 
something with this consciousness. Mr. Dewey complains that, when 
we read Mr. Baldwin's book, we are always reading about a "pro- 
jective," or a " subjective," or an " ejective " self, and never about 
any one personal self in the proper sense of the word; always, as it 
were, about a shifting and never about a stable self. Now, again, 
this touches the main point of Mr. Baldwin's investigation. There 
is no self that is not an effort to accomplish something, to eject 
the " within " outward, or to subjectivize what is apparently with- 
out ; and there is no consciousness or conscious intelligence that 
is not an effort to " understand a complex situation," and to 
guide the action of the individual out of such a situation. Mr. 
Dewey is only too true to fact in saying that it is not always 
clear what Mr. Baldwin means by the projective self, and that 
this perplexes the reader, but there can be no misapprehension 
of Mr. Baldwin's main contention that there is nothing sta- 
tionary or stable about the self but the process of its growth 
in a social environment and its imperative duty of affecting that 

•See Mind, January, April, July, 1898: "Essays toward the Improvement of 
Psychological Method." 
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environment. "The ego of which we think at any time is not 
the isolated-and-in-his-body-alone-situated abstraction which our 
theories of personality usually lead us to think. It is rather a 
sense of a network of relationships among you, me, and the 
others, in which certain necessities of pungent feeling, active 
life, and concrete thought require that I throw the emphasis on 
one pole sometimes, calling it me, and on the other pole some- 
times, calling it you or him. " After Mr. Baldwin's work we see 
clearly the meaning in such a definition of psychology as Mr. 
Stout's : " Psychology is the positive science of mental process," 
a mental process being one in which certain new adjustments are 
made out of the preexistent tendencies that make up the natural 
self ; and the test of consciousness being apparent newness of 
situation or difficulty of adjustment, there being in reality no 
line of separation between neural and conscious process. In 
other words, we rise from a study of Mr. Baldwin's book with a 
fresh conviction that the point of view of dynamogenesis — the 
genetic point of view — is an absolute necessity to anyone who is 
arriving at clearness and exactitude in his conception of the self, 
or of consciousness, or of mental process. 

It is, I am convinced, only a firm hold of this point of view 
that enables us to understand the uniqueness of Mr. Baldwin's 
work. For, to be sure, there is nothing unique in the idea that, 
as we say, the content of the self is social, or largely social. 
Plato and Aristotle discovered that, and Bentham and Mr. Leslie 
Stephen and scores of other people state this truism or platitude in 
modern phraseology. It is not, however, from the side of content 
that Mr. Baldwin has insisted on what is common to the self and 
others, but from the side of form, from the side of personal 
mental organization : he has shown the necessity of the social dia- 
lectic to the formal organization of a man's own tendencies to 
action, or of a man's own self-development and self-knowledge. 
His book is from first to last psychological in so far as his subject 
is mental process and its organization ; only, the factor of mental 
organization whose workings he exhibits to us is a relatively new 
one — not the well-known ethical self, nor the epistemological 
self, nor the logical self, nor the metaphysical self, nor the 
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aesthetic self, but the social self. He has shown us with 
psychological exactness the working of a new dialectic in the 
growth of the mind — the real or action dialectic of a self whose 
competing tendencies to movement are harmonized and balanced 
by the social forces of imitation and accommodation and inven- 
tion, and so on. 

As to positive psychology proper, the importance of the 
book lies, it seems to me, in the fullness of detail with which the 
relations of the thought-process to the movement or action- 
process are worked out. Our own sense of the " general " (this is 
a point in which Professor Dewey entirely concurs) is in entire 
accordance with the philosophy of association and suggestion, 
always assumed to be motor attitude ; and from the general 
exposition of a " man's interests as the intellectual reflection of 
his habits," and a man's habits as motor phenomena to be 
explained out of earlier activities, and a " man's wants as a func- 
tion of -the social situation," we gain an insight into the real truth 
of the two formulae, ( I ) that what we do is a function of what 
we think, and (2) that what we shall think is a function of what 
we have done. It is only when we bear in mind the detailed 
completeness of Mr. Baldwin's study of the relation of thought 
to movement, not only in his second, but also in his first volume 
on genetic psychology, that we can see the possibility of imita- 
tion playing, in his eyes, the rdle of the chief " method " in the 
process of social development. Imitation is to him a peculiar 
"circular" order of reaction, by virtue of which the organism 
discharges certain repetitions of movements that further life- 
processes. Applied to the individual it denotes that process by 
which he modifies his sense of himself by following out the 
action-suggestions that come to him from those round about him. 
And applied to society it indicates that process by which society 
appropriates or generalizes the thoughts of individuals by repro- 
ducing such of those habits and actions to which the thoughts 
of individuals lead, as tend to further social development. We 
are, as individuals and as a society, subject to imitative tenden- 
cies, because we are subject to suggestion, and because such 
suggested actions and movements as further our development 
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tend, by virtue of that expansive reaction-movement which is 
characteristic of all living beings, to reinstate or repeat them- 
selves in our psycho-physical organism. Imitation, in short, to 
Mr. Baldwin seems to denote the quasi- cxxcvX-ax character of the 
action and reaction-process that continually goes on between 
man and his social environment. To Mr. Dewey it is rather an 
effect than a cause of social development, and to others it is 
only one of many factors in social development. There are, as 
we know, classical precedents in French and American writers 
for its use as the social process par excellence, but perhaps it 
would be fairer to Mr. Baldwin to say about him — not that he 
is another advocate for the imitation theory of social progress, 
but that he is a psychologist who has shown us what must be 
comprised under imitation, if we would take it (for want of a 
better word or conception) to describe that assimilation of the 
action-suggestions of individuals by society, which is no doubt a 
fact and a necessary means of social progress. If we think of 
how the world assimilated the teaching of a Socrates, or of 
Christ, or of a Darwin ; of how it generally does assimilate, 
first the external characteristics, and then the actions, and the 
points of view of great men and their methods of "going to 
work," we shall perhaps agree that it is the only way by which 
the world in general appropriates the thoughts of individuals — 
the matter that, according to Mr. Baldwin, constitutes the chief 
matter of social organization. 

This very idea that thought 'is the chief matter of social organi- 
zation, and that consequently society may be regarded as a psy- 
chological organization, has today, after the many years of our 
devotion to evolutionary philosophy, such a bold and novel char- 
acter that it naturally rivets the attention of all readers and crit- 
ics of the volume. It is a proof of Mr. Dewey's breadth and 
candor of mind that he refuses to accept without criticism an 
idea which will of course be so welcome and so gratifying to all 
idealists and to the social philosophy of idealism. It is too good, 
as it were, to be true. The matter or the material of social organi- 
zation is not thoughts, it seems, but men — men and women 
and their activities, and such aggregations or organic groups of 
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men as nations, tribes, laborers, capitalists, the governed 
and their governors, and so on. But then, again, we remem- 
ber that Mr. Baldwin's standpoint is the genetic one, and at once 
his apparent dogmatism about the force of ideas or thoughts seems 
somewhat less dogmatic. He is not thinking (he reminds us) — 
to use the language of Tonnies — of companies, but of societies, and, 
moreover, of society as human and psychical and "personal," and, 
further still, of society as progressive. And what is it, he holds, 
that makes society progress, if it be not the thoughts of individ- 
uals or the thoughts that arise in them in consequence of their 
efforts at social conformity and social and personal evolution ? 
These thoughts, to be sure, he tells us, take the form of ethical 
ideals. Thus, if we agree to Mr. Baldwin's contention from his 
own genetic standpoint, we shall not stumble over the apparent 
dogmatism of the closing sections of the book. The idea that 
society is a psychological organization is at once a new conclu- 
sion and yet a very old one — as old as the Republic of Plato. Of 
course, we must allow to Professor Dewey and other critics that 
Mr. Baldwin himself seems somewhat to desert his own genetic point 
of view[|and his own early frank recognition of " epistemological 
considerations," when he puts forward his theory that the matter 
of social organization is thoughts as a direct answer to the prob- 
lem of sociology, and puts forward his psychology of personal 
and social growth as the thing which the sociologists have 
been seeking in vain. I am bound to say that I think he is per- 
fectly right in this, and that he has by his investigation killed, as 
it were, two birds with one stone — he has given us a true theory 
of personal, mental, and moral development, and at the same time 
laid down the basis for the sociology of the future. Only I go 
back to my point about the positive value and character of Mr. 
Baldwin's whole book and whole psychology, and beg to insist that 
his theory of the organization of society by the thoughts of the 
wisest and best individuals is not to be dissociated from his psy- 
chology that thoughts cannot become the matter for new thoughts 
save in so far as the actions to which they lead are tested on 
the side of their social-survival value. It is a conclusion from his 
psychology of the relation of thought to movement that society 
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cannot have true thoughts about itself save in consequence of 
right actions, and the teaching of the book is that, for the initia- 
tive in action that goes beyond convention and law and custom, 
society is dependent upon the truly inventive individuals in its 
midst, i. e., the morally inventive — the individuals who have a 
genius for action and for thoughts that are morally and socially 
fruitful. 

The closing reference to the value and the reality of the 
thoughts about duty that individuals may and do have is, to my 
mind — as indicated earlier — a counter-active to everything in 
the book, and in the legion of contemporary books upon social 
ethics and social psychology and philosophy, that seems to 
merge the individual in a mere relation of ego and alter, in any 
action-content, any mere set or order of common duties, any 
mere "common thought-situation," any mere "moving-equili- 
brium," of social force in conflict with or in union with cosmic 
force. The closing suggestion and affirmation that, in the case 
of a final conflict between social requirements and an individual's 
own conception of his duty — that, in such a case, " nothing can be 
done," that the individual must be left to do what he conceives 
to be his martyr duty, and that society must be left to mark the 
nonconformity of the individual by the hemlock, or the cross, or 
the bullet, or the ostracism that is so hard to bear — all this is 
the best possible proof that Mr. Baldwin has, to his own mind, 
been describing, not a mere logical dialectic, but a real process 
of action and reaction between individual persons and their envi- 
ronment, and that he would not put forward his theory of the socius 
as a dogmatic definition of personality. The last emphasis of 
his essay is upon personality, and upon the whole reality of per- 
sonality as consisting in a possible unswerving and immediate 
response to duty, duty having, as he rightly insists, no complete 
logical sanction. That is, the reality of a personal being is made 
to consist in a necessary progression in the direction of duty ; 
and the whole content of duty is made to consist in an active and 
progressive personal relation to a world of persons. No sounder 
view of personality or of conscience has ever been taken. 
The merit of it, in Mr. Baldwin's case, consists in his having 
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maintained it in battle with the mountainous waves that have been 
raised by the idea of social evolution and the social organism, 
and what not. His genetic standpoint, adopted by him at the out- 
set for the purely logical reasons of distinction and command of 
subject-matter, has a future in the sense that it may be adopted 
as affording real ground, real terra firma, to the teacher of ethical 
science, as well as to the expounder of psychology and philosophy. 
It is positively healthful for people to be told that there is no 
reality about their personality unless they continue to progress, and 
that they cannot possibly progress alone, without taking others 
along zvith them; for without the progress of others they will be 
devoid of any possible confirmation of their own progress, and 
without any of the possible stimuli to new efforts and new actions, 
resulting in a new organization of their own personality, in which 
alone their reality consists. 

This last remark leads us to repeat deliberately what no care- 
ful reader of the volume can fail to perceive — a thing that Profes- 
sor Dewey also strongly emphasizes — that Mr. Baldwin's book has 
a vitality that is altogether broader and deeper than that of any 
special study, however penetrating. It is one of the most impor- 
tant constructive works that have appeared in the psychology and 
philosophy of the last decade. 

W. Caldwell. 

Northwestern University. 



